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TO WILLIAM ALLEN, 


LECTURER on EXPERIMENTAL Pui.osopay tothe STUDENTS 
at Guy’s HospirAt. 





FRIEND, 62, Fleet Street, August 23, 1826. 
Txov art a Member of the Society of Friends, and I address thee 
as one of them; because, on the score of title or address, I am all 
things to all men, or a member of each sect, seeking to divest the 
whole of error. Thusfar only do I address thee as a Friend or 
Quaker. : 

You are celebrated asa chemist, as a philosophical Lecturer, 
and for many other good qualities ; and 1 assure you, that, it is 
with great pleasure, that I have found in print the substance of 
your ‘* Address to the Students of Guy’s Hospital,” in defence 
of Theism and in attack upon what is vulgarly called Atheism. 
Your pamphlet is worthy of notice, the author is worthy of notice, 
and I proceed to that notice with a conviction, that, in a know- 
ledge of the minutiz of all the phenomena.of matter, you are my 
superior, and that I ought not to have presumed to enter upon'a 
contest with you, had you not misapplied your knowledge ina 
defence of what is called religion or the worship of a God. 

I present myself to you with all the humility which a confession 
of ignorance of some of the matters, of which you treat im your 
“« Address” &c., can confer, and f presume to'seek instruction 
and explanation by a few questions upon points, where: you ap- 
pear to hold a conviction that warrants positive statement, The 
pivot of my questions, I confess, will be on the subject of what 
you call God, and I condense it at once, in the simple words, 
WHAT IS GOD? 

This is a question, the solution of which is of the first import- 
ance to mankind in their present state. It is a question upon 
which almost every man dogmatizes; but upon which few rea- 
son. It is a question upon which mankind are more ignorant 
than upon any other question or word that is current among them. 
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It is less known and more talked of than any other word. ‘The 
word or question is of that vast importance, that scepticism isthe 
only true humility relating to-it, until’something demonstrative 
aad convincing can be produced. 

The rule hitherto has been, to set up the religious dogma as 
an idol, and to defend it even to martyrdom; instead of reason- 
ing from what. we know to what knowledge may be acquired, and 
of keeping ourselves within the bounds of acquired knowledge. 

Since then the subject is of such vast importance to mankind, 
since so much dogmatism has passed among them, and since no- 
thing has been proved, upon that subject, let William Allen or 
any person state a reason why I[ should not ask the question— 


WHAT IS GOD? 


‘‘ In the beginning,” for here is a beginning, I adopt my usual 
course of laying before my readers the arguments, if there be 
arguments, or the dogmatical conclusions of the opponent whose 
writings or sayings I review. I have numbered the paragraphs 
and shall proceed to question whatever I find questionable. 

A man, in sincere search of truth, or knowledge of right and 
wrong, desires the most powerful opponents. Many attack, 
many calumniate my person, conduct, and principles, who have 
no fair claim to be noticed, and whom to notice would be to de- 
grade one’s self; but William Allen I respect, as I have ever 
respected Mrs. Fry, and so saying, introduce his Address to my 
readers .— 


The Substance of an ADDRESS to the STUDENTS at Guy’s 
HOSPITAL. 


** In the course of lectures delivered on Experimental Philosophy 
at. Guy’s Hospital, the subject of astronomy comes last. When 
the solar system, and what is known respecting the stars had 
been described, the lecture concluded with the following obser- 
vations: 

“* 1. Whilst thus standing on the confines of our little system, 
and catching the glimmering lights that issue from the remote 
and unknown, let us lift: up our hearts in reverence to that awful 
and infinitely perfect Being, who, operating in the immensity of 
space, and regulating the concerns of innumerable worlds, has 
yet condescended to create such an atom as man, and to endue 
that atom with the power of attaining unto the knowledge of him- 
self, the great Author and Supporter of all. Seeing, then, that 
He who created the universe has condescended to employ his 
omnipotence in the small as well as in the great, and that we also 
are the workmanship of his hand, let us rejoice in the belief, that 
even we shall not escape his notice among the myriads of created 
beings; let us be thankful that he has endowed us with faculties 
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to-comprehend a little of his wonderful, works; and let us ever 
remember, that throughout these a provision for the happiness of 
his creatures is eminently conspicuous. It must, therefore, be 
consistent with his-will that we should employ the powers which 
He has given us in diffusing as much comfort and happiness, in 
our respective circles, and throughout his creation, as our abili- 
ties and peculiar circumstances will permit. 

“¢ 2. In the study of nature, which is but “ a name for an effect 
whose cause is God,” every ingenious mind must be delighted 
with the discovery of general laws which will satisfactorily ac- 
count for many important phenomena, but we also quickly disco- 
ver that there are limits to human knowledge, and that it is in 
vain for finite beings to attempt to comprehend that which is in- 
finite. We see that the wonderful effects taking place every 
moment, and upon which the whole frame and system of things 
depend, can only be referred to a great First Cause, infinite in 
all his attributes: The attribute of Omnipotence is no less dis- 
played in the smallest than in the largest works of creation: it is 
equally manifest in the structure of the most minute animalcula, 
as in the preciston with which the earth revolves upon its axis, 
carrying with it seas, mountains, kingdoms, conflicting elements, 
and bodies every where in motion; while the great purpose is 
completed with a degree of exactness which no time-piece can 
ever equal! The motions of the heavenly bodies are conducted 
with such admirable precision, that not one of them materially 
interferes, with another; no one deviates from its appointed 
course; each steadilyjholds on its way in perfect obedience to 
Him, who spake, and they were created; who willed, and it was 
done! 

‘“¢ 3. In the early part of our course, we considered the proper- 
ties of matter, and the laws to which it is subject: we were con- 
vinced that it has no power to move itself, or when moved, by 
the application of external foree, to stop, or, even to alter the 
direction of that motion. It was stated that every particle of 
matter appears to have a certain equal degree of attractive force, 
which it exerts upon every other particle of matter; and we have 
seen how this simple principle has accounted,.not only for the 
fall of bodies, for the maintenance of the mechanical equilibrium, 
but also for the planetary motions and the multiplied phenomena 
of the universe: it is the attribute of Omnipotence to accomplish 
the greatest of purposes. by the simplest of means. It is owing 
to a species of attraction that bodies preserve their form, and 
that the particles of some kinds of matter assume regular geome- 
trical figures, as in the crystals of salts and earths: but here 
matter is entirely passive; every species has its peculiar and de- 
terminate form, which is invariable, and indicates a general law. 
Again, we see different species of matter variously acted upon by 
attracting energies, so as to form distinct bodies, which are the 
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objects of chemical research. These are comparatively simple, 
easily composed and decomposed, as the balance of the various 
attractions of their different particles preponderates. The effects 

roduced are obvious; but of the nature of attraction we are 


wholly ignorant, though it seems principally concerned in all the 


changes which are incessantly taking place; even those powerful 
agents, caloric and the electric fluid, appear to be in some mea- 
sure connected with it. Hence bodies arrange themselves in the 
order of their specific gravity. Hence water and the grosser 
fluids are confined to the surface of the earth, while air, being 
lighter, occupies the space above; it cannot, however, fly off, 
indefinitely; for its particles, though invisible, being solid gravi- 
tating matter, are held by the force of attraction near the surface 
of the earth for the respiration of animals. It is by the attrac- 
tion between caloric and water, and probably the electric fluid 
also, that water is raised by evaporation as an invisible fluid, 
which, in the upper regions, condenses into clouds: the particles 
of these clouds either unite and descend in rain, or are attracted 
by the summits of hills and mountains, where they deposit their 
moisture, which percolating through their strata, breaks out in 
springs; these, by their union, form rivers, which, proceeding to 
the sea, supply the waste from evaporation; this evaporation is 
a distillation upon a grand scale: nothing but pure water is thus 
raised, which descends in dew or rain for thé nourishment of 
vegetables. Here we trace the operation of powerful: causes, 
while we remain ignorant of their nature; but every thing goes 
on with such regularity and harmony as to give the most striking 
and convincing proofs of a combining, directing Intelligence of a 
present Deity. , 

“4, Any one of these agents uncontrolled would overturn the 
whole system of things: if attraction were to act without being 
opposed by caloric, all bodies would shrink up into one inert 
mass; if, on the other hand, caloric were to prevail, the forms of 
bodies would be immediately destroyed. Nothing but that crea- 
tive power from which they emanated, and who, in his compre- 
hensive view, foresees all possible consequences, could maintain 
the equilibrium between them, so that they can only act within 
the limits prescribed to them; they can only exert their power in 
that direction which is conducive to the ends for which they were 


-created. 


“ 5. If the human powers fail, in ete mm to account for 
the nature of the changes in inert matter, how must its difficul- 


ties be increased when we come to consider organized bodies? 
Here, in consequence of the addition of the living principle, the 
attractions of inert matter are surprisingly modified; a seed con- 
tains rudiments capable of being expanded into a large tree; 
every tree has its peculiar form, and is capable of producing the 
rudiments of others. Here carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, which, 
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left to themselves, would form compounds chiefly binary, being 
absorbed by the organs of the plant, form part of its substance, 
and are converted into living matter under a more complicated 
order of affinities. The vegetable, having flourished during a 
limited period of time, is deserted by the living principle, and the 
elements of which it is formed, the carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen, attract each other according to the laws which regulate inert 
matter; and thus the body is decomposed, and furnishes elements 
or materials for a new generation. It is like pulling down a 
house and building another with the same materials. No less 
admirable is the provision by which the tribes of vegetables suc- 
ceed each other upon the face of the earth. The means for the 
propagation and preservation of the different species; and the 
checks which have been established to prevent any of them from 
exceeding certain bounds, essential to the well-being of the whole, 
abundantly manifest an order and design which can only be attri- 
buted to Infinite Wisdom. But let us advance a step farther, 
and consider, not only the union of the living principle with mat- 
ter, but the power of sensation, loco-motion, and instinct super- 
added. What a field opens before us in the various classes of 
animals! Whether we consider the thousands of organized bodies 
sporting, pursuing, or avoiding each other in_a single drop of 
water, each of which would be more than sufficient to confound 
all the atheists in the world; or direct our attention to those of 
larger bulk, what admirable contrivance, what consummate skill 
in the adaptation of their various organs to their peculiar mode 
of existence, and to the place which the animal is destined to fill 
in the scale of created beifgs,—every one of them doubtless an- 

swering some purpose essential to the well-being of the whole, 
though we may not be able to discover it! How admirable is that 
instinct which directs the operations of them all, and to which 

they all invariably adhere! The wood-pigeon was never seen to 
build its nest like the goldfinch, nor the goldfinch like the swal- 

low: these all uniformly accomplish the will of their Creator, 

and having passed through the limited period of their existence, 

give place to their offspring, the increase of which is so regulated 

as to secure the continuance of the species, and at the same time 

such checks are provided as to keep them within convenient 

bounds: and here it is remarkable that those animals which are 

most prolific are subject to the greatest casualties. Thus in the 

spawn of fish: though the roe of a single cod would produce 

more living animals than there are men upon tbe face of the 

earth, yet most of them become the prey of other animals, and 

the equilibrium is constantly preserved. Through all these vary- 
ing forms of animated beings the original matter is continually 

passing; the element azote in animals being added to the carbon, 

hydrogen, and oxygen. Nothing less than the creative power of 
Omnipotence could add one atom to the mass, or annihilate the 
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smallest particle of it. Hence it will follow, that air, earth, 
water, together with the present animals and vegetables, are com- 
posed of the same materials as those which existed at the first 
creation, notwithstanding the revolutions and changes through 
which, in the series of ages, these original elements must have 
passed. 

“6. So far we see a regular gradation of beings, rising in 
their various degrees from simple life to sensation under all its 
modified circumstances. Every thing, so far, complete; but a 
being was wanted to supply the next link of the chain, and that 
being is man. 

«7, Man, placed at the head of terrestrial beings, differs from 
other animals by the gift of mind. The mind, or soul, is properly 
the man; the body is merely a set of instruments by which the 
mind executes its purposes. 

8. “ The human franie is the most perfect of organized bodies, 
and in it we again observe the same infinitely wise adaptation of 
means toends. As in the lower orders of animals each was fur- 
nished with organs exactly fitted to its local circumstances, and 
indespensable to its existence, so in the human body the organs 
and the senses were bestowed with a reference to mind. Man 
being endowed with reason, can avail himself of the powers of 
nature, and make inferior animals subserve his purpose; to him, 
therefore, the strength of the horse, the elephant, or the lion, was 
not necessary, any more than that acuteness of some of the 
senses for which many animals are so remarkable. It will, how- 
ever, be instructive to consider the human body with reference to 
the different senses respectively. It was made erect that it might 
assume a commanding attitude; and the organs of sight are so 
placed as to be able to contemplate the heavens, and have an ex- 
tensive range over the surface of theearth. It was not necessary 
that the human eye should be as penetrating as that of the hawk 
‘or the eagle. Man, when it is necessary for him to’see at a dis- 
tance, can employ a telescope. If his sight had been so micro- 
scopic as to see with great distinctness the structure of small in- 
sects, and the particles of air, the eye would have been unfit for 
common purposes, and the mind would have been distracted by 
the multiplicity of objects. Who can enough admire the wisdom 
of those laws by which the rays of light are governed! They 
travel through the regions of unfathomable space with a celerit 
almost beyond conception, at the rate of nearly 200,000 miles in 

a second of time. They arrive from different suns and from diffe- 
rent systems, crossing each other in all directions without the 
least interference or confusion; and as it concerns us less to be 
acquainted with objects at a distance than with those near at 
hand, so the intensity of light diminishes as the squares‘ of the 
distances. The light from the sun, striking forcibly upon all the 
bodies about us, is reflected from their surfaces according to ‘a 
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fixed and invariable law: some of these surfaces have the power 
of decomposing a beam of white light, and separating it into its 
primitive colours ; some bodies reflect rays of one colour, some of 
another ; hence arises an agreeable variety in the aspect of na- 
ture, and hence we are enabled to distinguish with greater cer- 
tainty one body from another. By means of that wonderful 
organ, the eye, we are made sensible of the distances and forms 
of bodies. 

9. “ All visible bodies reflect the rays of light from every part 
of their surface in all directions, and yet in consequence of the 
simple and beautiful law of refraction it is only those rays which 
fall in particular angles upon the eye that can produce complete 
vision. These crossing each other on the optic axis in the cen- 
tre of the eye produce a picture of objects upon the retina, or ex- 
pansion of the optic nerve at the back of that organ, and hence 
produce a sensation in the brain. The eye is so formed, then, 
as to show us those objects which it most concerns us to be ap- 
prised of, with perfect distinctness only when they are at a cér- 
tain distance. As they recede from us, the impressions are less 
distinct, and when they are so far as to be of no consequence to 
us, they no longer obtrude themselves upon our attention, but 
vanish away. Again, this organ in man is so perfect, that. our 
two eyes, by means of the three pair of muscles which govern 
each, answer the purpose of that vast quantity of eyes with which 
the hemisphere on the head of a common house-fly is studded. 
The coloured part of the eye, or iris, likea delicate veil, regulates 
the quantity of light admitted. In obscurity it contracts, and 
the pupil is enlarged; but in a strong light it expands, and di- 
minishes the aperture. The opening is circular in the human 
being, because a view was wanted in all directions; but in the 
cat and tiger it is vertical, their prey being above ; in horses and 
sheep it is tranverse, for their food lies horizontally. This organ, 
as well as other parts of the body, is protected by the sense of 
feeling ; and this sense is exquisite in the eye, because it is of 
such vast importance to us. The minute ramifications of nerves 
spread over the surface of the body give us notice of mischief 
by the sensation of pain. Were it not for this, we might lose a 
finger, a hand, or an arm, without knowing it. It appears by 
surgical operations, that this acuteness of feeling is the greatest 
where it is most wanted for our protection, that is, at the surface 
of the body; but that some of the internal parts of our frame have 
comparatively little of it. The provision for the durability of the 
limbs is no less admirable. If our hands had been made of iron, 
they would have been worn out long before the termination of an 
ordinary life; but the parts of the human body are continually 
re-produced from the blood, which is itself formed from the chyle, 
a fluid into which the food is converted by the process of diges- 
tion, while old parts are taken up by a set of vessels called ab- 
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sorbents, and are carried off in the excretions. To a certainth- 
mited extent, parts which have been lost may be reproduced 4m 
the human body: thus a wound will be filled up with granule- 
tions, in which new vessels will be formed; but here, again, we 
remark how every thing is adapted to the nature of the animal; 
the more perfect the animal, the more irreparable is the loss of a 
part; thus, in man, an arm or a leg, a hand or even a finger, if 
once lost, can never be reproduced; but if a crab lose a leg, ora 
lobster a claw, the limb, in process of time, is reproduced, This 
power of reproduction is so great in some of the less perfect ani- 
mals, that a polypus being cut in pieces, the pieces will produce 
newanimals of the same kind. 

10. «The sense of smell, so extremely acute in some of the ca- 
nine tribe, is precisely adapted in man to his Si.uation, and, while 
it gives him the power of gratification from the odour of flowers 
and aromatic substances, it tends to his preservation by warning 
him of the presence of substances whose effluvia would endanger 
his health if they were not removed; thus, by a wise provision of 
the Author of nature, what would be hurtful is rendered disa- - 
greeable. 

11. “ The taste, also, answers a double purpose: it renders 
the necessary act of supplying the stomach with food, agreeable, 
while, for our preservation, it is so contrived, that many sub- 
stances, which would be injurious, excite no such sensations, or 
very disagreeable ones. Some animals, it is probable, have this 
sense ina higher degree than man. In the accounts of travellers 
we find that, in uncultivated places, roots fit to be eaten were 
discovered by observing the kind which the monkeys bad selected 
for their food. The sense of hearing in man, besides tending to 
his preservation, answers several most important purposes. In 
him it is not so acute as in some of the lower animals, whose 
safety depends principally upon it; but, if it had been more so 
than it is, it would have been extremely inconvenient, and the 
bustle of the crowded streets of the metropolis perfectly intolera- 
ble; it is, however, like all the rest of our senses, just adapted to 
our situation, and amply sufficient to apprise us of the approach 
of danger. The ear has been s6 constructed as to receive plea- 
sure from sounds : these are produced by particles of air agitat- 
ed by the tremulous motion of the parts of a body vibrating in 
unison; that is, when the vibrations are multiples of each other, 
the vibrations of a musical string are almost inconceivably rapid. 
{In the gravest harmonic sound they are 124 in a second, whilst 
the shrillest sounding body makes 51,100 vibrations in the same 
portion of time. 

12. “ The greatest service rendered tous by the sense of hear- 
ing is the facility which it gives of communicating our ideas and 
feelings to each other. The nature of this faculty, and its im- 
portance, are well described by Rollin: ‘ Admirable, indeed, are 
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the provisions for the production of sound by the human. yaice. 
In the upper part of the trachea, or canal by which the-air enters 
and is expelled trom the Inngs, is a little oval fssure, capable of 
opening more or less, called the glottis: as the opening of the 
glottis is very small, with respect to the capacity of the trachea, 
when air is forcibly driven through it, the velocity is considerably 
increased, and the lips of the glottis become violently agitated, 
occasioning those vibrations which produce sound: the sound 
thus formed is influenced by the cavities of the head, and even 
by the breast. , 

13, ‘‘ § The glottis not only produces the sound, but even forms 
the tones; 4nd this is attributed to variations in its‘opening. It 
is capable of becoming wider and narrower within certain small 
limits: the fibres which compose it.lengthen for the low tones, 
and become shorter for the high ones. 

14, “ ‘ To produce the various tones, the diameter of the open- 
ing of the glottis, which is but one-twelfth of an inch, must be 
varied: there are modifications of every single tone, which re- 
quire that this opening, small as it is, should be divided into 9632 
parts, and even these parts are not all equal; some of them must 
therefore be less than the 9632d part of the 12th part of an inch ; 
but so delicate is the ear, that this variation isimmediately perceived. 
Speech,’ as Rollin further observes, ‘ is one of the great advantages 
which man possesses over other animals: while it serves as a proof 
of his rational faculties, it enables him to employ them tothe great- 
est advantage; but how wonderful that adjustment, how exact 
that mechanism, by which it is produced! At the first command 
of the soul, how many different parts are brought into action to 
form the voice !. 

15. “ ‘I have a thought which I am disposed to communicate 
to others, or a doubt which I wish to have solved: nothing is 
more intellectual, or farther removed from the senses, than 
thought. What vehicle is capable of transferring it to the per- 
sons who:surround me? If I could not accomplish it,—shut up 
in rayself,—reduced to a solitary individual,—cut off from. all 
commerce, from all conversation,—I should suffer inexpressible 
disquiet. The most numerous company, the whole world, would 
be but a frightful solitude. But Providence has relieved me from 
this by attaching my ideas to sounds, and rendering me master 
of those sounds. Thus, in the very moment, and at the precise 
instant that I am disposed to communicate my thoughts to others, 
the lungs, the throat, the tongue, the palate, the teeth, the lips, 
and an infinite number of organs concerned in it, are put in mo- 
tion, and execute my orders with a rapidity which almost more 
than keeps pace with my desires. .The air proceeding from my 
lungs in. tones modified according to the variety of my sentiments, 
earries the sound into the ears of my auditors, informs them of 
all that passes in me, of all that I wish to communicate. Thus 
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ideas are conveyed and information diffused by a natural mecha- 
nism which we can never sufficiently admire.’ 

16. ‘* While man resembles other animals in the structure of 
his body, which is merely the instrument of his will, he is by the 
gift of other powers placed on an immeasurable distance from 
them. By the faculty of reason he is distinguished from all other 
visible beings, and by the immortal part, or soul, which consti- 
tutes his very essence, he is — of communion with his. Al- 
mighty Creator. 

17. ‘ Inferior animals, in consequence of instinct, act in one 
uniform round; but man is a free agent, capable of comparing, 
of judging, and deciding: he is at liberty to adopt one mode of 
conduct in preference to another, and is therefore accountable 
for his actions. He, alone, can compare and. reason; he, alone, 
is capable of perceiving those marks of contiivance and design, 
—that adaptation of all the operations of nature to one grand and 
beneficial result, which proclaim, in the strongest and most im- 
pressive language, that the whole must have originated from a 
Being infinite in wisdom, in power, and in goodness. But in 
vain does every thing which we behold conspire to force this 
great truth upon our notice, if we are so absorbed in the objects 
of sense as to be incapable of fixing our attention. How many 
do we see passing through life with no other ideas than those we 
may suppose familiar to the brute; but mark these men, so ar- 
dent in the pursuit of what they call pleasure, are they complete- 
ly satisfied with the gratification of their animal appetites? By no 
means. How many an aching void do they not experience; to 
what ennui and chagrin are they not subject: they cannot feel 
the satisfaction enjoyed by brutes, because they have higher des- 
tinies; because they have an immortal part: they know what the 
beast is ignorant of,—that the present life must terminate, and 
the involuntary sigh arises for something beyond it. 

‘* 1d. Placed, then, in so commanding a station, endowed with 
such faculties and powers, let it be our business to cultivate 
them for the noblest of purposes: We have seen in the course 
of these lectures how far knowledge may contribute to our bodily 
comfort and convenience ; how it tends to enlarge our views and 
expand our minds, and, consequently, of what importance it is to 
cultivate our intellectual part, and to do all in our power to dif- 
fuse light and knowledge among mankind in general; for this, by 
degrees, will put an end to that bigotry and superstition which 
tends to keep men in ignorance and a state of depression. When- 
evet we see attempts to put down schools, and to prevent the 
circulation of the Bible, we may always be sure that there is some- 
thing wrong, something that will not bear the light. 

** 19. Though knowledge be power, yet every thing*depends 
upon the use which we make of that power; and we shall all of 
us certainly be accountable for the proportion of talents received. 
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It is a humiliating consideration, that while all the classes of in- 
ferior animals are constantly found performing the will of God, 
the only exception is to be fouhd in man :—in man, who alone 
has been endowed with the faculty of knowing his Creator :— 
inman, who was destined to communicate with him in a spi- 
ritual manner, and who was placed here, as in a state of prepara- 
tion, for the enjoyment of his presence for ever. Good and evil 
are set before us‘ we are free to choose or to refuse ; and we may 
be all assured, that in proportion to the degree of light and 
knowledge received, so will be the nature of the account at the 
final close ; for justice is no less an attribute of the Supreme 
Arbiter of the universe than wisdom or power. But whilst the 
most courageous among the sons of men may be appalled at 
considering this attribute, yet our gracious Creator is equally 
distinguished by that of mercy, considering that we are but dust, 
He, in infinite compassion, provided the means, in the person of 
the Redeemer, for reconciliation with himself; and this is the 
only means by which those who are brought to a true sense of 
their condition can abide in the presence of infinite purity. I 
know that I am travelling out of the beaten road ; but having un- 
dertaken, on the preceding evenings, to explain to you what I 
have been permitted to understand of the works of our Almight 
Creator, and having discovered in them such wisdom, suc 
power, such benevolence, can I refrain from pointing to Him, 
the Author of itall,and ascribing the glory where alone it is due. 
Can J, when speaking of the goodness so evidently displayed in 
the material world, forbear to advert to that greatest of blessings, 
which, in his infinite love, He has bestowed upon us by the coming 
of the Son of God in the flesh. When | feel a warm interest in 
your future happiness, and see clearly the path which will lead 
to it, and when I reflect that probably there are many of you 
present whose faces I shall see no more, ought I to refrain from 
speaking out boldly upon subjects of such unspeakable impor- 
tance? I know that the views which I take are, unhappily, in 
some quarters, not very fashionable; that they are even humi- 
liating to that philosophical pride which spurns at every thing 
beyond the comprehension of its limited capacity; but how far 
this is just, or reasonable, or really philosophical, we shall pre- 
sently examine. 

‘< 20, The Supreme Being, though not an object of our senses, 
like the masses of matter with which we are daily and hourly 
conversant, is, nevertheless, actively present with us, influencing 
that immortal part in his rational creatures, which is also of a na- 
ture wholly different from any thing in the material world, He 
must be deficient, indeed, in intellect, who cannot discover, that 
a power far surpassing any thing conceivable by human capacity 
must have been at work, in all that surrounds him. ‘ In Him,’ 
it has emphatically been said, ‘ we live, and move, and have our 
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being.’ . Invisible in his nature and essence, he is constantly in- 
fluencing our minds to all that is virtuous. To Him we owe 
every good thought, every virtuous determination; and as He 
wills the happiness of all bis creatures, we are sure that when we 
dry up the tear of the widow and the fatherless, when we suc-: 
cour the distressed and afflicted, when we endeavour to pro- 
mote peace and good will among men, we are performing the 
will of God. To cherish these dispositions and feelings is of 
more importance than the great bulk of mankind imagine. They 
become stronger by exercise, and tend, by degrees, to bring the 
mind into that harmony with the Divine will in which there is not 
the least disposition to hurt or destroy. - 

«¢ 21. On the other hand, they shut themselves out from abun- 
dant sources of joy and consolation, who harden their hearts 
against these benign sensations; who, puffed up with a foolish 
pride in consequence of their imaginary attainments, refuse to 
believe any thing which is not cognisable by their natural senses 
and faculties. But until a part shall be proved to be greater 
than the whole,—until it shall be shown that finite can compre- 
hend infinite,—the well-regulated mind must look with sorrow 
and amazement at men undertaking to measure the ways and 
operations of Infinite Wisdom by their little standard, and giving 
rash decisions upon the conduct of the Supreme Intelligence. 

‘¢ 22. It would not be so much matter of surprise if these un- 
happy individuals were found only in the class of the unedu- 
cated and ignorant part of mankind; but what shall we say for 
those to whose eyes the ample page of science has been unrolled, 
but who, notwithstanding, with inverted ambition, have strug- 
gled ta descend below the dignity of their nature, and claim 
kindred with the brutes, who know not God. To them we may 
apply the language of Addison: ‘ With the talents of an angel, 
aman may be a fool: if he judge amiss in the supreme point, 
judging right in all else does but aggravate his folly.’ 

“ 23. If, then, all that we admire in nature must have been the 
work of a kind and an almighty hand,—if we are convinced that 
all the powers we possess are derived from Him, and sufficient 
only to give us a faint glimpse of his infinite perfection,—is it too 
much to ask, that we should humbly trust in Him for what must 
be above our comprehension, and rely, with confidence, that in a 
future state of being, what is now merely the object of faith will 
then become matter of absolute certainty ? 

«24. These are the applications which may fairly be made of 
all that has occupied our attention during the course of these 
lectures; and it is‘no small consolation to reflect, that precisely 
similar conclusions have been drawn from the same premises by 
the most distinguished ornaments of sciencé. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Boyle, and Locke, together with other illustrious characters, 
who laid the foundation of all those discoveries which will render 
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the present age so conspicuous in the annals of time, had exactl 
the same ideas upon these important subjects as those whic 
have been brought forward this evening. These great men were 
not ashamed to acknowledge their conviction of the truths of re- 
vealed rellgion; and that, in tracing the links of the chain, 
which, beginning at the lowest orders of created beings, ter- 
minates at the throne of God, the most acute individual would 
soon come to a point below, as well as above himself, at which 
he could only pause and adore. Indeed, our very existence is 
not more certain than that of an overruling, superintending 
Providence :—arconviction of his omnipresence has been the 
consolation of the wise and good in all ages of the world; and 
the effects of that conviction are described with peculiar force b 
one of the most elegant writers which this country has produced. 
The celebrated Addison exclaims: ‘ How happy is an intellectual 
being, who, by prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens a communication between God and his own soul! Though 
the whole creation frown upon him, and all nature look black 
about him, he has his light and support within him, that are - 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him upin the midst of all those 
horrors which encompass him. He knows that his helper is at 
hand, and is always nearer to him than any thing else can be, 
which is capable of annoying or terrifying him. In the midst of 
calumny or contempt, he attends to that Being who whispers 
better things within his soul, and whom he looks upon as his 
defender, his glory, and the lifter up of his head. In his deepest 
solitude and retirement, he knows that he is in company with 
the greatest of Beings; and perceives within himself such real 
sensations of his presence as are more delightful than any thing 
that can be met with in the conversation of his creatures. Even 
in the hour of death, he considers the pains of his dissolution to 
be nothing else but the breaking down of that partition which 
stands betwixt his soul and the sight of that Being who is always 
present with him, and is about to manifest himself to him in ful- 
ness of joy.’ 

** 25, As, then, the Supreme Being is not cognisable by our 
natural senses, and as the immortal part of man is also invisible, 
it is not inconsistent with reason to conclude, that the spiritual 
part of us may be immediately influenced by that power which 
created it: that He may in former times have communicated his 
will to intelligent beings in a supernatural manner; that these 
having recorded the impressions made upon them, a written re- 
velation may have been entrusted to mankind. That this has 
been done in the case of the Holy Scriptures, we most firmly be- 
lieve; for when we consider the tendency. of the precepts there 
given for the conduct of life, and how eminently they are calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness and well-being of the human race, 
not only during the short period of their natural lives, but in the 
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interminable state which is to follow ; when we see that the ob- 
ject of these divine precepts is to produce peace on the earth 
and good will among men, and also consider that.one of the 
most glorious attributes of the Deity is love, the source from 
which these precepts have originated becomes apparent, and 
there is no longer room for" doubt. | 

«© 26, As.it is.clear, then, that the dispensations of the Divine 
Being have a reference to the happiness of man, it, follows that 
the.exercise of benevolence and deeds of mercy must, in a pecu- 
liar manner, be consistent with his will. It. seems, indeed, that 
by an ordinance of his providence these acts are. made a soarce 
of the purest pleasure. If, says a celebrated awvhor, thou doest 

ood to man, as an evidence of thy love to God, that peace 
which is the foretaste of Paradise shall be thy reward on earth. 
And I need not tell those who are engaged in the medical profes- 
sion how many opportunities they have of exercising the best 
feelings of the heart. They will be called to see human nature 
under the most afflicting and trying circumstances. Itis when 
the mind is subdued by misfortune, and when the body is op- 
pressed with disease and pain, that the value of the balm of sym- 
pathy is most fully appreciated. He who is qualified to admi- 
nister it, under these circumstances, may be regarded as an angel 
of mercy, a delegate from Heaven. Your profession is a liberal 
one, and it is expected that your conduct should do honour to 
that profession. [tis not enough that you merely bring to it that 
knowledge which is essential to the cure of.diseases, suffering 
humanity requires something more : it requires soothing manners, 
it demands sensiblity of heart, and those exalted feelings which 
distinguish the man and the Christian. These qualifications are 
necessary. to complete the character of a medical man ;. they 
will not only be acceptable in the sight of God, but being conge- 
nial.with every noble sentiment of the heart, will powerfully con- 
tribute to advance even your temporal interest, and enable you to 
make your way in the world. ) 

‘«« 27. In all your commerce with mankind, and in every action 
of your lives; endeavour to be guided by that sense of right and 
wrong which is given to every human being, and which is only 
lost by continued disobedience to manifested duty. Let truth be 
your constant object: pursue it with noble simplicity, and you 
will disdain cunning, for there will be nothing which you could 
wish to hjde. If you should ever be placed in delicate circum- 
stances, where your duty may seem opposed to your temporal in- 
terest, dare to do rzght, trusting to Him who sees in secret, and 
who will not fail to reward you openly. While you thus act from 
principle, you cannot but be happy; for none have more right to 
be cheerful, none enjoy the good things even of this life more 
fully than those.who are endeavouring to be fouud in the per- 
formance of their duty to God and to man: such have no cause 
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for anxiety as to the future: they know that they are under the 
protection of the greatest of beings; and He will bless them with 
that internal tranquillity, with that peace of mind which the 
wealth of the Indies cannot purchase, and which nothing in this 
world can deprive them of. He will support them through the 
trials of time, and when these are over, will receive them to him- 
self in a happy eternity. | 

“« 28. The signs of the times we live in are interesting in no 
common degree. ' Never, perhaps, in the annals of mankind was 
so much active benevolence at work, never on so extensive a 
scale; and gratifying must it be to our feelings as Englishmen, 
that the centre of these operations is in our own beloved country; 
that from Great Britain light is breaking forth and spreading into 
all lands: it shines from our public institutions for ameliorating 
the condition of man, and from: none with rays more diffusive 
than from the British and Foreign School Society. This institu- 
tion, by-its comprehensive and liberal plans, has long been pre- 
paring the means for the spread of light and knowledge through 
the great mass of the people all over the world. It put France 
in motion from one end to the other. Schools for the poorest of 
the people were formed in all the departments, with the sanction 
of government; and though a sinister policy has been too success- 
fully exerted to check them, it will be impossible wholly to stop 
the good work, but it must from the progress of light and know- 
ledge and the nature of the human mind break forth again under 
more favourable circumstances. In Russia, Germany, Prussia, 
and Sweden, the plan is embraced ; it has even been adopted in 
Spain, and is making rapid progress in the East Indies. In 
North and South America this system of instruction is pervading 
immense districts, and even in Africa schools have been esta- 
blished. The moral effects which this institution must necessa- 
rily produce are incaleulable; and its ultimate success will be 
greatly accelerated by the stimulus it has given and continues to 
give to rival institutions, which sprang up after its first establish- 
ment, and which, although not conducted on the. same compre- 
hensive and efficacious plan, are all contributing.to perform part 
of the great work. Education may be regarded as the plough 
which breaks up the fallow ground and eradicates the weeds, 
which prepares the untutored mind for the reception of the truths 
of religion. And see the British and Foreign Bible Society pre- 
paring for the harvest, by scattering the good seed through every 
clime, 

‘ From the world’s girdle to the frozen pole,’ 

while pious individuals, of various religious persuasions, are run- 
ning to and fro to increase that knowledge, on which the present 


and future well-being of the great human family depends. 
Surely these things speak.in language not to be misunderstood. 
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May we not hope that the era is advancing, foretold by prophecy, 
when ‘ the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea?’ When one song shall employ all nations; 


then shall 


‘ The dwellers in the vales, and on the rocks, 
Shout to each other ; aud the mountain-tops 
From distant mountains catch the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation, taught the strain, 


> » 


Earth rolls the rapturous hosanna round, 7 





The first principle of this address is the dogma that a some- 
thing exists under the appellation of God and that its existence is 
distinct from all-other existence. Therefore, the question pro- 
per between us, is WHat 1s Gop? 

In your first paragraph; you find certain existences, yourself, 
or man as one; and finding such existences, you infer a creator 
or creating power; to which I would assent, if you stopped there; 
but you go farther, and infer also, that this creating power is like 
man intelligent, designing and artful. You infer, that, it was a 
condescension on the part of this creating power to create man 
and to endue him with the attribute of reason to comprehend a 
little of his wonderful works.. And but a little! Man does not 
appear to know any thing of the minutie of his creation, with re- 
ference to the original stock, and does he know more about his 
creator or creating power? I cannot perceive that hé does, and 
yet we hear him, and see you, in full dogma upon the point. Of 
nothing does man appear to me more ignorant than of the imme- 
diate cause of his existence. 

‘There appear to me to be the following errors in your first pa- 
ragraph. You call upon us to Lift up our hearts in reverence to 
that awful and infinitely perfect beng. . What awful and infinite- 
ly perfect being? What does the lifting up of the heart mean? 
What function has the heart of man applicable to any such mo- 
tion ? you invite us also to lift up our Nerts in reverence ; while 
I understand the word reverence to mean, a sense of the humility 
of self in comparison with another object: and therefore, that we 
are to lift up our hearts in humility; a contradiction that implies 
me double act of elevating and lowering our notions of our- 
selves. 

My object is not a criticism on trifles of this kind; but to 
shew, that good sense cannot be associated with a dogma, where 
@ man is ignorant: that a word of sense cannot be associated 
with the word god in its common acceptation. 

Your first paragraph infers, that god is a being uniting omni- 
potence with intelligence; and that man isa being with a por- 
tion of that intelligence, but without omnipotence, an inferior 
being to god. There appears in your first paragraph the pre- 
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sumption.of comparing god with man, the creator with the crea- 

ture. You find man, an effect, and create god, as the cause. 
You invent, from the want of that humility which you recommend 

to the students at Guy’s Hospital, a cause, or attempt to define a 
cause, of which you otherwise confess a total ignorance, You 

call upon the students to perform certain acts towards a power, 

or being, or imaginary something, which, to them. and to all, is. 
unknown, unknown too whether such acts be proper, and in ano- 

ther part of your address, you. condemn certain persons whom 

you call atheists, for not following your advice, or similar advice, 

where they have no better instruction about what is God, than 

that which you give to the medical students. The gist of which 

is, that you call for acts to be performed, as acts founded upon 

positive knowledge, and make one stipulation with regard to such 

acts in direct contradiction to the others, that the actors. must 

admit their humble ignorance as the necessary attribute of their 

positive-knowledge, They must act as if they knew, and declare, 

as a part of that action, that they know not. Reasoning and 
acting from such ill-founded premises, is it strange, that-so much 

error should exist about what is God? 

Every attribute that we can see associated with intelligence is 
that of fickleness and variation, and still the Theist infers divine 
mtelligence from the order and regularity of mere mechanical 
power. What is intelligence? Let a sevsible and sincere minded. 
man follow up that question, and he will find nothing in it of suf- 
ficient importance to associate with superhuman power. I have 
asked myself the question—what is intelligence? and I have 
found that I can make nothing of it distinct from animal life and 
the recorded experience of that life. I can make nothing super- 
human of intelligence. I see it no where higher in degree than 
among men; and, with reference to their vices, no where lower. 
If William Allen can remove any part of my ignorance, I shall 
owe him an obligation; but why should I be so presumptuous, 
so foolish, as to assert and to act where I have no knowledge of 
what lam doing? I have no knowledge of what William Allen, in 
his first paragraph, calls perfect being, author and supporter of all, 
omnipotence, He; nor can I perceive, throughout the address, 
that William Allen has a-knowledge, beyond his words, of any 
thing with such attributes. 

I understand well, what, the diffusing as much comfort and hap- 
piness in our respective circles, as our abilities and peculiar circum- 
stances will permit, means. 1 know this well. It is amoral pre- 
cept that can be felt by all, even the most ignorant; but I know 
nothing of what is God. Can William Allen teach me? Can he 
instruct an Atheist, or wha. he calls an Atheist, who presents 
himself for instruction to superior knowledge with due humility, 
and who will rejoice in any instruction, and venerate his instruc- 
tor as his God ? - 
No. 7. Vol. XIV. 
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Another error in your first paragrapli is the passage where you 
say :—‘‘ let us ever remember, that throughout these a provision 
for the happiness of his creatures is eminently conspicuous.” 
What happiness? Do we find it in the vices, the diseases, the 
jarring interests, and the irregular deaths of mankind? Do we 
see it in any other animal on which man preys, or among those 
which prey on each other? The very best state of life is but an 
absence from pain; and nine tenths of animal life constitute a 
state of pain. Where thenis the happiness? It is the phantom 
of the imagination only, that missing it here, weakly contem- 
plates and hopes for it in the future—a future, to animal life, 
which never comes. 

The identities of matter, the all that we know of it, prey upon 
each other ; one is fed by the decay and annihilation of others. 
What then is happiness, or where is it? Man is not an excep- 
tion. Sooner or later, he becomes, like every other identity, the 
prey of other animals or of the material elements. Where then 
is the providence of happiness? If I flourish by the decay of my 
neighbour, the power or providence that is good to me is evil to 
that neighbour. So it is with every other identity of matter, with 
every animal in particular; because, there alone our knowledge 
of sensations, of pleasure and pain, extend. 

I have done with your first paragraph and find the question 
still open as to WHAT IS GOD? 

In the second paragraph, you begin, by saying that nature is 
but a name for an effect whose cause is God. But what is God? 
What is nature? What do you know of matter, beyond your che- 
mical laboratory ? And, in that laboratory, do you pray ‘to God, 
to produce your compounds and your decompositions ; or do you 
rest entirely upon your knowledge of the powers of matter? If, 
with acids and alkalies, you can produce certain important effects, 
if you can dissolve all substances and fix all fluids in soli@ matter, 
why cannot you reason from your laboratory to the great labora- 
tory of matter and see that it is equal to the production and pre- 
servation of that planetary system which is produced and of those 
animal, vegetable and mineral systems which are produced pro- 
bably on each planet ? 

Little minds may find a god, a thing’ of their own stamp, as 
the creator and ruler of matter; but my view of matter is, that it 
is beyond the power of intelligence and that intelligence cannot 
produce the slightest change in the motion of the smallest satel- 
lite of the smallest planet. When I coniemplate the immense 
bodies of fixed matter in the shape of what we call planets and 
which constitute the all that we know of the universe and the 
immense distances at which these planets roll and move from and 
around each other in their universal fluid medium, my difficulty 
is not in considering the being that produced such effects, but 
how any being of the stamp of man could possibly produce such 
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effects. I cannot believe the existence of what you callan intelligent 
creator of all things ; because I car:not conceive the non-existence 
of matter, nor the existence of matterin any other shape and charac- 
ter than that in which we find it. I reject no evidence. I deny not 
your God ; but I deny that you have produced evidence to prove any 
such existence. I cannot trace the effects which the motions of mat- 
ter produce to any thing beyond its own powers. And to attempt 
to invent a cause, I perceive, is but to make a cloak for my igno- 
rance. Better, wiser, and more humble must it be, in the sight 
of man or god, to confess ignorance where we are ignorant, than 
to be so presumptuous, so arrogant, so wicked, so conceitedly ig- 
norant as to make assertions beyond our knowledge about intel- 
ligent God and omnipotence. 


Fickleness is the characteristic of intelligence; it is one thing. 


at night and another thing in the morning; but the planetary 
motions, by their precision, incontestibly prove a mechanical 
power that wastes not and that forms a part of the propérty of 
each planet, as much as it is the property of the pendulum to put 
the wheels of the clock in motion. 

Of what consequence is it to us, ephemeral beings, as to what 
is our first cause, so as we rest upon what we know? The ef- 
fects which we behold in matter are merely the changes and suc- 
cessions of identities, and as you can effectually trace the com- 
pound to its elements, why seek a cause beyond those elements 
for the production ofthe compound?. You tell us, that vegetables 
have three elements and animals four. This- is the sum of your 
knowledge upon the subject, and why not rest there and wait for 
further knowledge by further researches, instead of resorting to 
fiction to cover your ignorance or to invent causes where causes 
are not wanted ? 

When you tell us that the great first cause is infinite in all his 
atttbutes, you lose the meaning of words in your superstitious 
reverie; for an infinite attribute is no attribute. Attribute is 
something definite, a quality to be defined. Pray, try, if you 
can define a definite infinite, or an infinite attribute. : 

There is similar error, when you tell us, “ that the attribute of 
omnipotence is no less displayed in the smallest than in the 
largest works of creation: it is equally manifest in the structure 
of the most minute animalcula, as in the precision with which the 
earth revolves upon its axis,” &c. Can you say why omnipo- 
tence has not the attribute of preserving perpetual life to the same 
animal or vegetable? If it keep the earth, as a body, in the 
same unvarying course of motion, a motion on which we rely in 
all our arrangements, why could not this omnipotent provider and 
dispenser of happiness have created one race of animals happy 
and immortal? The succession of animals is the same proof 
against the existence of such intelligent omnipotence as you 
feign, as the succession and change of religious ceremony ts a 
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proof against’ superhuman revelation upon’ matters of religion. 
Animals owe no gratitude to their creator for a life that has the 
majority of pain and that must become extinct. I see neither 
wisdom nor guodness in it. And the fiction about: immortality 
to man in heaven or hell does not mend the affair; while the lat- 
ter place gives monstrosity to your intelligent omnipotence, 

My periodical publication does not allow me space to proceed 
with your third paragraph toa conclusion of what I shall have to 
advance upon it. I nmst, therefore, enter upon a second letter 
in the next week. It will form the pivot of our contest, and I 
shall shew you, that your knowledge of matter is the best refuta- 
tion of your theory of a God. 

Your pamphlet did not fall in my way, until the Tuesday of this 
week; but, on the first glance, I resolved to encounter it, under 
the assurance, that I-am master of this subject. I have, for some 
time, thought it important to condense an “ Every Mavn’s 
Boox” on this question of WHAT IS GOD; and thinking your 
philosophical Address to the surgical students of Guy’s Hospital 
preferable as a text to the proposed discussion ‘with Mr. Beard in 
another year, | have seized on it for that purpose. I have writ- 
ten'a book for every woman, and frequently get asked for some- 
thing as a companion for every man. There is a book already 
existing under the title of “‘ Every Man’s Boox;” but itis a 
catchpenny compilation of abstracts of Acts of Parliament, tax- 
tables, calendars, and recipes. The book that every man wants, 
is a book that shall teach him the use of his reason, and from 
what point he must begin to reason rightly. Such a book |} 
intend to make of this series of letters to you. 

It is not the antiquity of error that can give it stability against 
free discussion. Until within the last few years, free discussion 
on matters of religion has not existed. Men, like you, have been 
allowed to dogmatize upon antiquated errors without contradic- 
tion; and the want of contradiction has given you the assurance 
of positiveness. But the TRIUMPH OF FREE DISCUSSION is the 
motto of my shop, and I[ venture to ask you, with all due respect, 
what ts the God about which you and others talk and write so 
much? This has become the proper subject for every man’s dis- 
cussion, since we want to get rid of taxation, and since we are so 
grievously taxed for the maintainance of this theory of an omni- 


potent Gou. 


RICHARD CARLILE. 
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A LETTER TO THE RT. HON. ROBERT PEEL, 


On the Defecis of our Criminal Code, in respect to the. Crime,of 
Rape, or forcible: Violation. 


Sir, 

You have of late obtained some deserved praise for endeavours 
to arrange and simplify certain portions. of our Criminal Code; 
and this gives me reason to hope. that any other defect which can 
be proved will receive your attention, and,/if possible, a remedy. 
The numerous cases of forcible violation which have been lately 
brought before our Courts of Justice, and the almost universal 
escape of the offenders, have induced me to request your atten- 
tion to this particular branch of jurisprudence. 1 am not well 
versed in the law; but I may be able to prove sufficient to. show 
the necessity of some alteration. 

In civilized countries, the crime of rape has always been consi- 
dered of the first magnitude; it always has been, and always will 
be, held in great abhorrence. It arouses the deepest and most 
poignant feelings of our nature. The father, mother, brother, 
sister, in short, every relative and friend of the injured person, 
seems to feel it as keenly as if they had been themselves the par- 
ties immediately injured ; nor are the feelings of injury much less 
intense with strangers, who hear the fate from afar off; becayse 
they conclude, that, while such things are, such may fall to the 
lot of-themselves, their kindred, or their friends. From the gene- 
ral abhorrence in which it is held, it can hardly be said to rank 
_ below murder in culpability and atrocity. 

Itis, then, but justice to,the general feeling, that the perpe- 
trator of such a crime should be severely and promptly punished. 

It is often said, that a very severe punishment is not so great 
a restraint upon the viciously inclined, as a more moderate one ; 
but this is correct only when the severe punishment is distant or 
uncertain, and the mild one, prompt and seldom failing, almost 
certain to follow the commission of the offenee. It must be evi- 
dent to any one, that of two crimes, for which there were an equal 
temptation and an unequal punishment, that one. for which the 
least punishment was awarded would receive the .preference. 
Hence, all. laws should be made to reach the. offender, as 
promptly and, certainly as possible, allowing the punishment to 
exceed the enormity only when there,were great obstacles ta,the 
detection or proof of the offence. 

The offence of forcible violation is now punishable by death, a 
punishment equal to that inflicted for murder, and yet the num- 
ber of offenders seems to be increasing. Scarcely a county as- 
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size happens without one or more cases; many more are brought 
before our police magistrates and afterwards hushed up; and it 
is not too much to suppose, that a still greater number than ever 
meet the public eye are privately arranged hy the parties. The 
cause is evident. Although the punishmentis so very severe, yet, 
as it is carried into execution so very rarely, as a check, it is of 
very little avail. [ may venture to affirm, that not more than one, 
out of every twenty cases that are taken before a jury, obtains a 
verdict for the capital offence. If we then consider, how very few 
women can be induced to give evidence in such cases, or even to 
mention the facts fully to their friends, we shall not be surprised 
to find the crime rather on the increase than decrease. 

These, then, Sir, are what I consider the errors or defects of 


- the present method of proceeding with this offence :— 


Ist.' The punishment is too severe. Many persons will rather 


, remain quiet sufferers, than attempt to swear away the life of a 


fellow-creature ; and juries will reject almost positive evidence, 
rather than give a verdict when the consequences are 8o terrible. 
Besides, the friends of the offending party will makeany sacrifice, 
in the way of bribery, to save life, who would not stir to prevent 
the infliction of a punishment proportionate to the offence. I 
think, Sir, that a long and close confinement, such as you have 
occasionally thought proper to inflict on us. poor infidels, would 
be amply suflicient, 
2nd. The required proof is such as can be very seldom given, 
even when the commission of the offence is most evident. In the 
reports of trials for ‘forcible violation, we frequently read that the 
prosecutrix clearly proved that a forcible violation had been 
effected, but failed in giving the requisite legal evidence. She 
might have sworn, that she was overpowered by superior strength, 
had her mouth stopped to prevent her calling for assistance, her 
hands bound or held so that she could not struggle, and that she 
was compelled to submit to the will of the prisoner; and yet be- 
cause she cannot swear to one particular point, a verdict of not 
guilty is given, and her ravisher escapes punishment. Jn the first 
place, I cannot see why the faet of ** emission of semen” should 
be thought necessary to prove the offence ; why the offence should 
not be just as heinous without itas with it. A violation may take 
place without such emission from fear or debility on the part of 
the violator; or he may be aware of the required test, and with- 
draw the penis at the moment emission would take place; for 
which he would find authority and instruction in our Holy Book: 
‘And Onan knew that the seed should not be his; and it came 
to pass when he went in unto his brother’s wife, that he spilled it 
on the ground, lest that he should give seed to his brother.” 
But such cases may be supposed to be rare, and that emission 
generally follows ; but a few arguments will make it evident that 
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the fact can be but rarely sworn to, and hence that it ought not 
to be the test. ° - 

1. It is quite impossible, that any female when under the in- 
fluence of force and fear, should be able to observe, feel, and re- 
collect the minutie of a forced connection; and more especially 
so when she has not been previously initiated in the mysteries of 
such an affair. An old, experienced dame, or a common prosti- 
ture, may sometimes be able to swear to the fact; but to expect 
it from young girls, and such are generally the persons injured, 
is most absurd. 

2. Emission may take place in so small a quantity, and so 
slowly, as to be imperceptible to the female. The fact of moisture 
being felt proves nothing; as the female secretes a fluid somewhat 
similar to semen, and often in considerable quantities. 

3. When the brain is particularly excited, as must be the case 
when great resistance is made to an attempted. violation, by the 
increased action of the nerves and blood-vessels, other parts of 
the body are less sensible. During a passion, a person does not 
feel an injury done to his body, as he would at another time. In 
a fight, we receive blows unheeded, which would at other times 
produce the most acute pain. Hence, ‘I‘infer, that it is almost 
impossible, that any female, however experienced, should be able 
to notice the fact of emission, when suffering a really forced vio- 
lation. Some may do it, but I should be always inclined to think 
they were, like the Quaker’s wife on Hounslow Heath, willing to 
make the best of what they could not avoid. 

3rd. Itis an unnecessary cruelty to the injured parties, to ques- 
tion them, as they now are questioned, in our courts of justice. 
When a female desires to bring her ravisher to punishment, she 
has to go before 4 public court and to be questioned on the minu- 
ti of a forced connection before hundreds of the other sex; 
while those of her own sex, who may be willing to hear and 
to countenance her, are excluded. The cruelty of such a pro- 
ceeding cannot be denied; and it is unnecessary; because the 
mere fact of accomplishment or even of attempt by force ought to 
be sufficient to constitute the crime, and this could be elucidated 
or proved in very few words. After questioning the female as to 
the place, her endeavours to escape or to obtain assistance, it 
would be only necessary to put the simple question. Did the 
prisoner effect his purpose? An answer in the affirmative should 
be sufficient, and thus the evidence may be procured without one 
indecent or painful question or answer. For my own part, I 
think, that a great deal of the present delicacy of females, when 
speaking of such matters, would wear away under a better educa- 
tion, and leave their morals still more perfect than before; but 
while such delicacy does exist, it ought to be respected. 

4th.—Under the present system, although it is so difficult to 
convict generally, unjust convictions can be too easily obtained. 
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The proof of the offence necessarily depends on the evidence of 
the complaining party : it is very rare that any other evidence can 
be obtained, farther than to prove that the parties were together 
-at ‘the place where the offence was alleged to have been com- 
mitted. Thus, any bad-principled woman, from vindictiveness, 
desire to extort money, or some other cause, may obtain a con- 
viction against an innocent man; it would be only necessary that 
he should have been’alone with her at any time, and she may 
swear to the fact without any fear of contradiction ; and the diffi- 
culty of proving the capital offence would here vanish ; for such 
a woman could as easily swear to the fact of emission, as to that 
of forcible connection. Sometimes, the connection may ac- 
tually take place, and yet not be such as todeserve punishment : 
the female may entice 2 man to the act, in order to charge him 
with it as a crime afterwards: she may even make a show of re- 
sistance, and yet entice; she may say zo but motion yes. Con- 
sequently, the character of the complaining party ought to be 
strictly attended: to: and though it is but right to protect even the 
common prostitute from abuse, yet, I think, that the punishment 
ought to be in proportion to the character of the party injured. 
The most severe punishment ought to fall on those who violate 
children; but under the present system (excepting the child be 
under ten years of age, in which case the attempt is punishable 
by. death) they can only be tried for the minor offence, the ‘as- 
sault with intent, &c., as a child canhot prove the point required 
on the capital charge. The situation in which the crime is said 
to have been committed, ought likewise to receive particular at- 
tention. Moses seems to have paid attention to the situation in 
his punishments for this crime: ‘‘ If a damsel that is a virgin be 
betrothed unto a husband, and a man find her ix the city and lie 
.with her; then ye shall bring them both out unto the gate of 
that city, and ye shall stone them with stones that they die; the 
damsel because she cRizp nor being in the city, and the man 
because he hath humbled his neighbour’s wife. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the man force her and 
lie with her; then the man only that lay with her’shall die: but 
unto the damsel thou shall do nothing ; for as when a man riseth 
against his neighbour and slayeth him, even so is this matter.” 
(Deut. c. xxii. v. 23.) I will not say but that.a rape may take 
place in a city; but I should be very careful of giving a verdict 
for an offence of the kind committed within the hearing of other 
persons. 

There is one more point, Sir, to which I shall call your-atten- 
tion; namely, the evidence of medical men respecting deflora- 
tion. Itis generally but erroneously supposed, that there are 
certain signs by which virginity may be known; and that these 
signs are wanting only with those who have had connection with 
man. [tis supposed, that there exists in all virgins a part called 
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the hymen, which is:ruptured during the first coition: . We find 
that the notion prevailed among the Jews in the time/of ‘Moses, 
or whoever wrote the Jewish laws: “ If any man: takera wife, 
and go in unto her, and hate her, and give occasions of «speech 
against her, and bring up an evil name: upon her, and say,' P took 
this woman, and, when I came to her, I found her not»a,maid : 
Then shall the father of the damsel, and her mother, take and 
bring forth the tokens of the damsel’s virginity unto thevelders 
of the city in the gate; and the damsel’s father shall say unto the 
elders, I gave my daughter uato this man to wife, and he hateth 
her; and, lo, he hath given occasions of speech against her, say- 
ing, I found not thy daughter a maid; and yet-these are the tokens 
of my daughter’s virginity; and they shall spread the cloth before 
the elders of the city.” If the tokens were not found, the»poor 
damsel was to be put to death; rather severe laws, but easily 
escaped, as it was not adifficult thing to forge the tokens. 

Aristotle supports the same notion, but says, that other eauses, 
besides actual copulation, may rupture the hymen. Still ‘he 
states it as certain, that such a rupture must be effected by the 
first act of coition, if it had not taken place before; and that the 
existence of a perfect hymen was a sure sign of virginity. The 
same has been the opinion of mauy other physiologists. © Haller 
says, Attamen prima venus debet esse cruenta. Modern physiolo- 
gists, aided by anatomy, have exploded this ancient notion. 
Richerand says— 

“The external orifice of the vagina, in women who have had 
no connection with men, is furnished with a membranous fold, 
varying in breadth, generally semicircular, and called hymen. Its 
existence is considered by many as the most certain sign of vir~ 
ginity. But all the marks by which it has been attempted to ob- 
tain a certainty of the presence of virginity are very equivocal. 
The relaxed state of the parts, from a quantity of mucus ina 
woman subject to the fluor albus, or from the blood of the men- 
strual discharge, may make the hymen yield and not rupture, so 
that’ a woman might seem a virgin without being such; while 
another woman who has-not lost her virginity, night, from ill- 
ness, have her hymen destroyed. There are,. in the last place, 
persons in whom the hymen is so indistinct, that several anato- 
mists have doubted its existence.”—Blumenbach » and other 
modern physiologists have followed on the same side of ‘the 
question. 

Such being the uncertainty of the case, it is absurd ‘to call in 
the aid of medical men. Some of them, partaking of the com- 
mon prejudices, may attempt to prove a defloration from appear- 
ances: but the more intelligent of their body ‘will not speak on 
the matter, excepting in cases where great bodily injury has been 
sustained. A medical.gentleman told:me, that, during his prac- 
tice, he had been twice called-in to examine females, one eleven 
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the other twelve years of age, who had made charges against men 
for defloration; and that he could not venture to speak to the 
fact in either case, although both of the offenders afterwards 
acknowledged the crime. The parts may sometimes appear in- 
flamed, but that ought not to be a criterion, as it might have 
proceeded from other causes. The above is a common prejudice, 
but ought to be removed, at least, onght not to be encouraged 
and supported in our Courts of Justice. It is often productive 
of unhappiness in the married life, of which you, Sir, may be 
awaie of an instance, if report speak true of the cause that 
prevented your Royal master’s second bedding with his Royal 
wife. 

Thus, Sir, I have put together a few arguments against the 
present system of treating the crime of rape, which, I trust, will 
receive your attention. [ have shown, that the punishment is 
too severe ; that the required proof is such as can be seldom or 
never obtained; that unnecessary cruelty is exercised toward the 
already injured party; and that a verdict is more likely to be ob- 
tained against an innocent man than against one really guilty. 
Should my showings fail to carry conviction, I trust that others 
more competent will bring the case before the public. That our 
Criminal Code is defective on this matter, must be evident to 
every observer. 


Iam, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
R. H. 


Postscript by the Editor.—Here is a case in point which illus- 
trates the letter of R. H.; here we find a case where the most 
brutal violence was practised, and because that which the law 
calls the capztal offence, but which, in reference to the treatment 
of this girl, I must call the minor offence, was not completed, the 
ruffian escapes with am imprisonment of two years; a moderate 
imprisonment in the eyes of a blasphemer of religion. Ought 
not such a ruffian as this Samuel Gilbert to have been hanged ? 
I think so. His conduct was worse than a murder, It com- 
prised the greatest injury that could be inflicted on one human 
being by another. Two years imprisonment! To me it appears a 
joke. Hard and profitable labour for life, with the profit applied 
to the use of the girl, was the slightest punishment that should 
have been passed upon him. The subject is a delicate one, or it 
would have been discussed before; but it is high time that ideas 
of delicacy should cease to keep such imperfections on our sta- 
tute books. Our ancestors were not wise on this head. 


BRUTAL ASSAULT. WELLS, AUGUST 11. 


SamvuEL GiLBeRt, a robust looking fellow, aged 18,-was indicted for as- 
saulting Charlotte Smith. with intent to ravish her.—The principal part of 
the case was established by the evidence of Charlotte Smith, the prosecu- 
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trix, a young woman of a slight, genteel appearance, who described herself 
to be 23 years of age; and the circumstances showed one of the most 
heroic instances of resistance by a woman in defence of her honour that 
has ever been recorded. Her fathcr was a clothier residing near Frome. 
On the 26th of November last she went to the fair at that place, in order 
to induce her younger brothers to come home. In her way home, at 
about nine o’clock, she was overtaken by the prisoner, who asked her to 
walk in his direction, and call and see an aunt of his. She, believing he 
meant no harm, agreed to do so. When they arrived at an uafrequented 
part of the road, he began to take liberties with her, at which she ex- 
pressed her resentment, and asked if he knew who she was. He said, 
** Yes; she was Mr. Smith’s daughter, but he cared not a d—n who she 
was.” He threw her down; she screamed out. He took her by the 
throat, and stopped her almost even to choking. A man named Chilcot 
passed by, es called out “ Holloa! Why, you villain, you have got a 
woman there ; are you going to murder her?” The prisoner said, “ D—n 
you, you had better go off, or I'll murder you;” and be again threw the 
prosecutrix down, who during the conversation had got up. Chilcot on 
this aimed a blow at the prisoner with his stick. ‘Lhe prisoner got up and 
turned upon him with great ferocity. The poor girl clung round Chilcot, 
imploring him to protect her. He, it seems, was terrified at the prisoner’s 
strength and violence, and would not let her hold him. She found that 
this man wanted either strength or firmness to protect her; and she ran 
away. In her agitation she ran the wroug way, and when she had run 
about a mile she was overtaken by the prisoner, who took her in his arms 
threw her over the gate, dragged her along a piece of waste ground, threw 
her down, aud endeavoured to accomplish his\purpose. She resisted him 
with so much effect,.that from disappointment and rage, he beat her 
dreadfully, in the hope that to preserve ber life she would yield. He 
struck her with both his fists on the eyes, so that she said they appeared to 
flash fire. He knelt aud trampled npon her, swearing that he would effect 
his purpose. Her face streamed with blood; she took some of it in her 
hand, and showing it to him (it being moonlight) asked him, ‘ How he 
could have the heart to treat her so?” He cursed her in the most brutal 
language; dragged her to the side of: the adjoining river, and swore he 
would throw her in. She implored his mercy. He pulled her to a part 
of the ground where there was deep dirty water, almost mud; and throw- 
ing her down again, held her head uuder water until she was nearly suffo- 
cated. This barbarous conduct continued for several-hours, until half-past 
two in the morning; she steadily persevering in her resistance whenever 
he endeavoured to effect his object. She at length heard a dog bark; 


and, iu order to intimidate the prisoner, she called out “‘ God be praised! © 


here is my father.” This had the desired effect, and he left her. She 
went to her bed, which she kept for nearly three weeks, for the first two 
or three days of which she was entirely blind. _ _ 

Chilcot, who had partially endeavoured to assist her, corroborated her 
testimony as to what had passed within his kuowledge. Her brother and 
father proved the state in which she was when she came home. She was 
covered with mud; was without shoes; her bonnet was crushed, and her 
clothes torn ro rags aud strips. . ; ; | 

Mr. Bush, a surgeon, who. attended the girl, said she was dreadfully 
bruised all over: and her person showed marks of great violence.. There 
were deep scratches (appareutly by a person’s nails) below her stomach. 

The prisouer called no witnesses; and the Jury returned a verdict of 
Guilty: He was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and hard labour. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





POOR LAWS. 


Sir, Tolhington Park, Aug. 20, 1826. 
On reading an article on the poor laws, signed ** R. H.” in No. 4, 
vol.. 14, of ‘* The Republican.” It struck me that the writer, 
able and intelligent as he certainly is, has something yet to learn 
on that part of his subject, where he takes the land and the pro- 
gress of a new community: under consideration. 

I shall not attempt to make a general reply; my object, in 
taking up the pen, is not to refute an opponent, but to lay down 
such principles, and to propose such arrangements in political 
economy that shall render not only poor laws, but poor rates, and 
even charitable institutions unnecessary for ever. 

R. H. says, ‘“* We often hear men prating.about an equal de- 
vision of land, on the supposition that every man has an equal 
claim*to it. ‘If a number of men were to go out from this or any 
other country to take possession of an uninhabited island, this 
claim would be just ; but in an old established community, it is 
not so.” Now, as to rights, titles, claims, and possessions of land, 
I must. refer, R. H. to No. 13, vol. 10, of ** The. Republican.” 
There he will find; under the title Acrartan Equa.ity, every 
thing that is necessary to be known on that very interesting 
subject." 

** Let us‘ follow up,” continues R. H., “ the progress of our 
supposed community, and we shall find, that it leads to the same 
state of things, the. same monopoly of the good things in the 
hands of a few persons, as at present exists. When some of the 
estates became so divided, that one portion would not produce 
the means of subsistence, it ‘is a natural comsequence, that some 
will sedd their shares to those who can supply ‘their immediate 
wants. Now those shares can only be purchased by ‘those who 
have before more than a sufficiency for their own cultivation. 
The men who thus sell their birth-right have no more claim on 
the Jand,” &c. 

Very true! but would ‘their « children’ have no claim on: the 
land? This is a shocking way of beginning and legislating for 
anew community. If the land of an uninhabited island were to 
be divided among a number of men, who should take possession 


_' Rather a large saying, unless Allen Davenport includes the notes on 
ise Agrarian Equality.”—R. C. 














of it, it follows, as amatter of course, that every share would 
be a freehold estate: Now, in England, no freeholder can sell 
any hereditary estate, except for his own life. The moment he is 
dead, his heir or heirs, claim and take possession of it, as by law 
entitled. 

The laws of: primogeniture are bad enough, which bind down 
estates to the eldest child, instead of dividing it ameng the whole 
family; but R. H.’s:code invests one individual with the right to 
sell, and another the right to buy the birth-right of succeeding ge- 
nerations to the end of time. : 

What.a pity it was, that R. H., when he got his little colony 
safely landed in his uninhabited island, did,not think of dividing 
the rents. or property arising from the land, instead of dividing 
the land itself among his people. The land remaining public 
property, or a joint stock farm, buying and selling of land would 
be unnecessary. Indeed the right to buy and sell land must be 
out of the question altogether. 

Let this system be once linked to the wings of ambition, and to 
the car of cupidity, and the one may flap her wings, and the other 
flog his steeds, but neither would be able to advance a single step, 
beyond the interest of the whole community. 

R. H. like. most other writers, who attempt to form plans for 
bettering the condition of the poor, lays all the stress on the ar- 
ticlelabour;, he finds that the stock of labour in the market is 
greater than the, demand, and then concludes. there must be a 
redundant population. Now, there would be plenty of work for 
all hands were it not for the oppressions that are heaped on the 
working people, which compel one man, when he can get it, to 
perform that quantity of labour, which, in any other country, 
would take three men to perform. The English mechanic and 
labourer cannot otherwise command those necessaries and com- 
forts without which life is misery and pain. In some instances, 


this struggle is made without obtaining more than the means of. 


protracting a wretched existence. 
It therefore follows, that, if one man perform the Jabour, which 


ought to be performed by three, there must remain uothing to be » 


performed by the other two men. 


I have known individual shoemakers make three or four pairs _ 


of shoes a-day, when one: pair, probably,.is as much as any in- 
dividual, considering the unhealthiness of the business, ought 
to be compelled to make. . This sufficiency accounts for the 
thousands that are always out of employ, and for the stock of la- 
bour in the market being greater than the demand. Remove the 
oppressions from the working people, and all checks on popula- 
tion will be unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, if we eannot do all we could wish, we ought to 
do all we can, and under present circumstances, R. H. speaks 
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my sentiments, where he says that, ‘ any thing is better than’ 
to allow him (man) fo perpetuate the present wretched system 
far better that he should lose a few pleasurable sensations in his | 
youth, than to live alife of misery in continual dread of being 
cut off by starvation !” , bled 

R. H. adds but even the sacrifice of pleasurable sensations is 
not required. He alludes no doubt to the anti-conception scheme, 
dedicated to the fair sex, in the ‘‘ Every Woman's Book,” sold 
at 62, Fleet-street. 

‘When R. H. writes again on the principles of population, he 
had better address himself more immediately to his fair country- 
women, as the check rests almost entirely with the fair sex. 

I have every reason to believe, that nine women, out of every 
ten among the poor classes,-after having, had two or three chil- 
dren, feel a secret dread, at the thought of having a numerous 
family, foreseeing, as every sensible Woman must, the improbabi- 
lity of her children being comfortably provided for, This dread 
urges them on to adopt measures, with eagernees, which only 
promises to check the rapid succession of children. 

One of those measures is, suckling the last child until it isa 
year and a-half, or two years old; I have known instances of. 
children being kept to the breast for three years, when they 
could walk, talk, and stand upon their feet, while they drained 
the last dregs from the, flabby breast of the squalid and consump- 
tive mother. Thousands of women are cut off in the prime of 
life, after suffering the most excruciating pains, by the wretched 
practice of excessive suckling; andthousands mor2 have perished 
by deleterious drugs, which had been madly swallowed to procure 
abortions ! | 

I can listen with all the calmness of a philosopher to any 
scheme that is not injurious to health to prevent the production 
of children ;_ but when 1 hear of plans proposed to destroy them 
when they are produced, my philosophy forsakes me. 

What! repeal the poor laws? -And let the aged, the sick, and 
the unemployed depend on charity? With the poor laws in full 
operation, aided by public subscriptions, and private charities, 
do not the poor people through want of the necessaries of life,. 


. die by hundreds? Is it wiehed that they, ‘should perish ‘by 


thousands? By millions ! O! why are we not'cannibals, that we 
may devour, as well as destroy each other? > . 
The English system is like an hour glass. When all the sand 
in the hour glass is run into one vessel, the machine stands still, 
and becomes useless, But in this case, the remedy is always at 
hand. A turn up sets all right again. 
England possesses as much wealth now as at any former pe- 
riod ; but one portion of the community having drained almost all 
of it from the other portion, the machinery of the system begins 
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to flag, and in a short time the whole system will be compelled to 
stand still from the same cause that makes the hour-glass stand 
still; namely, the want of supply.- -Every thing has its hour, so 
when the hour comes there must be « turn up. 
Meantime, I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
ALLEN DAVENPORT. 





HINDOO COMIC STORY. 


coll 





One day a disciple of Siva wishing to sacrifice to his lingam 
(idol,) left it by the side of a tank, while he went to gather flowers 
for the offering ; a monkey seeing it, snatched it up and carried 
it.off. The disciple, after searching for it im vain, went to his 
djangouma (priest) with tears in his eyes; “ Alas,” cried he, “ I 
have lost my lingam, what shail I do?”—‘ Wretch!” cried the 
priest, “ thou hast lost thy god! then thou hast only to prepare 
to die. Nothing but thy death can appease the wrath of Siva. 
The only favour that can be granted thee, is to choose one of 
three kinds of death—that thou shouldst pull out thy tongue, or 
be suffocated by the steam of incense, or drown thyself; choose, 
and choose speedily.” ‘* Well then,” said the disciple, ‘‘ since 
I must die, I should prefer drowning to the other kinds of death, 
for then J can advance into the water little by little, and so lose 
my life, as it were, unawares. I trust, however, that you will ac- 
company me to the water’s edge, and give me your blessing.” 
The djangouma willingly consented, and followed his disciple to 
the stream. As the latter went.in, the priest loudly exhorted him 
to be courageous, promising him perfect happiness in paradise. 
The disciple was now in the water up to his neck, when, turhing 
to the priest he said, ‘“‘ My dear master, before I die grant me 
one favour; lend me your lingam that I nfay adore it, after which 
I shall die contented.” The priest consented, and the disciple 
came to the bank, received the lingam, and 1e-entered the 
water. When he had got to a considerable depth, he let 
fall the lingam, as if by accident, and cried out with great appa- 
rent emotion, ‘ Ah, Sir! what a misfortune! your lingam is also 
lost! it is gone to the bottom. Alas! how sincerely I lament 

our fate! Yet were it not for my attachment to your person, [ 
should bless this accident as the happy means of obtaining for 
me the advantage of dying in company with my spiritual guide. 


Yes, we must die together, as we have both lost our lingams, and - 


I trust I shall follow you to the paradise of Siva.” He then ap- 

roached the priest, and seizing him, protested he would die with 
bias while the priest, pale and trembling, regarded his wicked 
disciple for some time without speaking. At lasthe said, “‘ Well, 
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after. all, where is, the, great-harm of losing a. little. stone image 
not, worth. a, farthing? Come to my mata, where.I have got an. 
assortment. of lingams; we will take one a-piece, and nobody 
will be the wiser.”— New: Monthly :Mag azine, Ls 

, The “ lingam” isa carved emblem or copy, of the male organ of 
generation, a priapus, the object of adoration in every nation, 
in its progress from the savage state to civilization. The Chris- 
tian Cross is the Christian’s Lingam. It-was the Lingam of other 
idolators before it was adopted by the Christian sect. 


\ 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REPUBLICAN. 





Sir, P 
Ix reading Gulliver’s Travels, (nay, start not at: my naming such 
a work for the pages of “‘ The Republican,”).1 find, though writ- 
ten nearly a.century ago, that the author was not unacquainted 
with the principle of population, and the evils resulting from. it, 
when: allowed) to go on unchecked. Indeed, I have frequently 
found:allusions to it in works which are not ostensibly political. 
The principle is ‘so evident, and the bad effects so clear, that I 
eeader a contrariety of opinions can be maintained. But, to 
Gulliver. The witty author, be it observed, is satirizing, under 
the form of travels, the vices, follies, and: absurdities, into which 
human beings somehow manage to fall. He conducts the reader 
ito various remote nations, the last-of which is the Houyhnhums, 
. where the only reasonable: beings are in the shape of horses, and 
these, we are informed, regulate the.extent of their population in 
this manner :—‘‘ When the matron Houyhnhums. have produced 
ope of each sex, they no longer accompany with their consorts, 
except they lase one of their issue by some casualty,’ which very 
seldom happens : but ih:such a case, they meet again; or when 
the like accident befalls a persom whose wife is past bearing, 
some other couple bestow on him one of their own colts, and then 
go. together again tilh the mother is pregnant: Tis caution is 
necessary to prevent the country from betg overburdened with. 
numbers. But the race of inferior Howyhalwms, bred ‘up to be 
servants, is not so strictly limited upon ‘this@rticle; these! ate 
allowed to produce three of each séx, to: be domesties in the nobler 
families.” ua 
| C. 
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